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work and fair pay was a high one. Like all human schemes
it held in itself the seeds of decay, and with the getting of riches
and the increasing complexity of commercial life the rules and
customs, that did so well in the thirteenth century, proved
inadequate to bind the greed and ambition of men That time,
however, is yet to come and in 1300 we may leave the English
town still on the upward grade of prosperity, with no more
sick and poor than it could deal with, with unemployment
almost unknown, with few social differences, happily occupied
in extending its freedom or organizing its own life.

Soeial Gilds. A word or two on the social and religious gilds
may not be out of place, since they took the part of modern
friendly societies, insurance societies, and burial clubs. They
were very widespread and their members included men and women
of every rank of society. Regular payments were made and the
money used to support sick and unfortunate members who,
thus provided for, did not become a charge on the State. Women
paid the same fees and received the same benefits as men. Those
gilds and the monasteries, with some help from the municipality,
provided, between them, for most of the incapable^ and unem-
ployed of the realm, and it was not till the break up of both at
the Reformation that the State found itself faced, on any large
scale, with the problem of maintaining those unable to provide,
for themselves.

Chief Industries of the Thirteenth Century. The chief industries
of this period, with the great exception of the woollen manu-
facture and trade, which will be dealt with later, were as follows :

1.    COAL, taken chiefly from surface or outcrop workings.
There was little deep mining as yet.   The centres were North-
umberland, Forest of Dean, Shropshire, Derbyshire, and Notting-
ham.   That the quantity used was not inconsiderable is shown
by the fact that in 1257 Queen Eleanor was driven from Notting-
ham by the unpleasant fumes of so many coal fires*

2.    IRON was smelted chiefly in the Forest of   Dean,    No
method was yet known of using coal for the furnaces, so a near
and plentiful supply of wood was necessary.   The method used